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Jn a description of two kindi^ of undetrg[raduate 
coursjes involving development groups, the author differentiates 
between one coursie format tHat alternates a lecture-laborettoxy * 
approach and one Ithat makes ^o distinction between lecture /and 
laboratory components. Both' cat<&gories, cover a variety of cogniti%^^ 
material such as personality theory, general psychology, therapeutic 
^technique, family relationships, and marriage. Host groups use a 
modified sensitivity gypoup or therapeutic approach, cbut roLe playing, 
autobiographies,, journals, interviewing other and fantasy trips 
constitute supplemental techniques. Rhile the purposes of the g'toups 
range from enhancing self-awareness to improving specific ^behavior, 
all groups share some comsonalities: 1} students receive credit for 
taking the course; • 2) • students must leairn specific course cont^ent; / 
a^d 3) students use direct observation oi their own behavior as a 
point of departure. (Author/LAA) 
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t«.s oocU/r"„*:rB„N ... student development laboratory GROUPS: 

A SHORT SURVEY* " ' 

roucAT.oN H^'l^^oS^^^'^^^^^^^^^^ Gene Gary Graver 

I University of Arizopa ^ 

^ The recent plethora of doctoral ^^isseratation^ dealinp -jith 
the U3e of r>roup techniques in the* college classroom' is apparently 
^indicative of .increasing experimentation with new curricula in 

s 

psychology which take advantaf^e of the surginR interest in group 
procedures (Gold, 196 7; Gruver, 1971; Li/ihardt, 1968; Orsborn, 
1967; Rand, 1969). More specifically, the* recent phenomenon 
which has been appqarin^, with ihcreasinp, frequency In the liter- 

ature is concerned with small classroom ^jpjroups which focus on in- 

* .> . 

jjiCreased awareness of their own personalities: to learn cof;nitive 
material • 

• ^ Althoug^\ the laboratory ipethod of teaching personality and 

adjustment is not q. newcomer to the campus, it does seein'to be 

gaining, momentum.- The rationale i« that rather than fTachinn 

only the cognitive material one should also foster emotional 

development and enhance perceptions of oneself a«d others at 

the same time. . The effect is bifural: the student typica^lly 

learns something about his own personality and also learnl? a " 

great deal about personality theory, therapeutic techniques, or' 

whatever the course is rieant to teach. Although the courses are 

not offered or.rteant as psychotherapy, students enthusiastically 

affirm, this technique andj»claim to pain substantial developmental 
s- . • ■ / .:' 

*Prepente(J at Western Psychological Convention, April 
1973, Anaheim, CalifYnia\ » ^ . 1 



benefits fron the small group classroom se-t.ting« But they do not 



experience thfe' stigma which cbunselinr. or psychotherapy sometimes 
denotes (Hadiaen, 1972; Kennedy & Danskin^ 1968). 

As early as'19.U9, Faw (19U9) published data on what he 
called a psychotherapeutic method of teaching ^psycholo^y. One 



\iundred and two students enrollji 



undred and two students enrolled in a general psychology course 

met four days a week. Tvjo class periods per week wd^e general 

lecture .periods for the entire class-, while the otKer two days 

they separated^ into three discussion groups of ^qual size, ^roup 

A was jed in a manner described as a Rogerian therapy group, t>/hile , 

Group C was conducted more along the li'hes of traditional lectures 

focusin^^: on course content.' In 'Group B,' methods used in Groups 

A and C were employed on alternate days. A number of measures 

v;ere used including overall, grade poin^ average, course examinations » 

and class participation.. students in Group A averaged more 

comments per istuderit per day(than either B or C, and m^ny more 

students participated each day in Group A thctn in either of the 

other two groups. Mean course examination "scores were significantly » 

/ ■ ' . ■ . 

higher for students in Group A than in 'Group C even though students 

in Group C had higher over-all Grade Point . Averages . Furthermore, 

students in Group who had been exposed to both teachi^ 

enjoyed the non-directive teaching methods more. Faw concludes * 

that the intellectual growth of members in the therapeutic section 

■'/'■.• 
did not suffer but v;as enhance^l by the improved over-all relationsh^ip* 

Another^early experiment to test the lise of group techniques 

as opposed to" traditional lecture in Reaching clinical insight was 

performed by Bovard ( 1952 ). Th.e subjects were two sections of ?5 
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students each' enrolled in an elementary psycholof^y course. Course 
content, assign^nents and examinations as well .as the instr'uctor 
^were th^ same for. bctfi r,roups with the level of interac\^on and/, 
leader role being' the primary dependent variables. To test clinical 
insight info p^rspn^lity dynamics in the two groups, Bo vard. recorded 
student' reaction a film depicting personality dynamics of t^- 
jection, TwtrStypescripts' of class "sessions were submitted t*q ' 
clinical psycholdtyists for their independent evaluation of the 
degree of' clinical insight evidenced im.each typescript. Both 
judges agreed tViat the croup centered section displayed great^l? 
clinical insight into personality dynamics th^n those udents in 
the .leader-centered section. J * ' . - ' ^ 

My colleague; Peter Madison, must also be given credit as 
one of the ear^^y experimenters with the developmental technique 
of teachiiji?^. However, he will present his paper following this * 
one so I will alloj^ him to describe his own experiences with the. 
technique.*^ • ^ ^ \ \ ' . * 

Often introductory cpurses attempt convey some self-in- 
sight but do »iot have this function as a stated goal ( Costin , , 1959 ) 
However, Gibb and Gibb ( 1952) experimented \:ith "participative actio 
groups in -a general psychology course wherein students made 'statis- 
' tically significant gains in role fleVibility, self ^insrhht , and 
group mem^rship skills. , Eleven sections of a jxeneral psychoiogv 
class, which, were roughly equivalent in sex, age, m^jor, /and ex- 
pectations as to teaching methods, met three days each week for . 
33 weeks. ^."Ten of the sections were 'taught by .lecture discussion 
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nethodsi while "the eleventh section was taught by the "participa- 
tive actipn". method • Students in the experimental group were re- 
quired \o read two* standard texts » selected articles, and a novel* 
The instructor gaVe training in J^ole playing, pK^blem centering, 
evaj^u^ion of individual performance, and other methods developed 
in a group dynamics ^ laboratory . ^The above mentiiondid- gains i^n ' \ 
role flexibility, self-insight, and group membership skills ^hown 
^,,.-on pre- and post-test measures were acqjLiire.d with no appaxr^ht^ loss 
of normal content acquisition as measured by traditional, .objective, 
■y - and essay examin*ation, ^ ; % * ^ . 

Pratt (1969) presents .evidence in favor of the develop- 
mental teaching app^roach in an experiment designed to mea'sur^ not 
'only the cognitive attainment of .students but also their achieve- 



ment &f develoffhiental tasks. The subjects for the ^Jtudy were four 
groups of 2S Students each enrolled in four sections of intro- 
ductory psychblogy 'and a control group of 25 e'tudents enrolled 
m an American history .section. Twq sections of psychology were 
taught by each of 'two teachers , one of-v;hom used the ^dj^vei'opmentai 
'a[?proach to* teaching, while the other used a 1-ecture method. One' 
section taught by each teacher was required to* attend a "one-hour 
weekly T-groil^ laboratory. Pre- and post-tests, Tennessee Self- 
concept Scales, and Edwards Personal Preference Schedules were given 

all th'e' students • In addition, the psychology students* were 
^Siven a 90gnitive pre- and post-test. There were no signif icant 
differences on any of the instruments between any of the five 
^ro\ips of students in the area of developmental growth. However, 



the groun taught by the lecture methods combined with a T-group 

. . ^ ... 

-experience did show significant positive diffet^nces in cognitive 
attainment over the other two groups • 

Rogers (1971) considers a course he offers as a demonstration 
of humanistic psychological principles* 'H^&^requii^es the 

student ttf make a c6ntract for the course ^ and the firs.t part of the ^' 

contract involves setting goals, sudh learning about themselves 

' *\ • * ' * 

ox^ learning the material in the texts. The second part of the 

I \ . . . ^ 

contract is to define methods of achie.vin^ those goals , stteh as 
personal journals ,V^ssays , or individual experiments. 'The class 
meets'* as a whole* on jbnfe day each week for lecture and discussion 
presentation's., and then meets^ in disfcussio'n graLtps on another 
day of the wee)or-» The discussioji groups are neither encount;er 
nor sensitivit^ grouDS, but* .rather ar^ grouJ)s forstifdent reacti^ai 
and to make the "course material more, personally meaningful. 

The studies mentioned above haver used the developncntrjl 
technic^ue^ primarily for teaching introductory psychology or per- 
sonality theory., but lleiner i 197Q T attempted to apply T-nroup ^ 
methods to the teaching of lamily relationships. Sixty students 
completed four measures: Leary * jiXInterpersonal Checklist , a 
T-gVoup ex^perience questionnaire, a modified sociometric measMre, 
an^ The Positive Verbal Index Scale. Two important conclusicns ' 
were gathered frojn the study. I^iriit, the T-group experi-^nce 
significantly modified the verbal l.eh-iv/J.or^ of participants, and 
this behavior transferred to the' back-liome classroom setting. 
Furthermore, the T-grpup participants from the experimental 



population modified the verbal behayior^of '^J^ir peers in the back- 
hS^e setting so thrat the peers^ verbal- behavipr resembled their Own* 
Thus I Heiner sees «the u ^velopmental group method as a valuable method 
in the teaching of family gr^up situations. 

The previous studies that I have mentioned have taken ad*- 
vantage of class liecture in combination with group procedures. 
Closely associated with this technique^ bat different in* that there 
is no distinction between classapoom and grpyp meetings , is another 
group of j^tudies. Culbert and Culbert (1968) described a leader- 
ship principles course given in the business curriculum at UtLA 



with 



an intrapersonal emphasis, as well as teaching . conceptual 



princip^^. Although the' primary method of mobilizing self-poten- 
tiai ^ithin the course is involvement in a. sensitivity 'group i there 
has also beert .experimentation with^arti non-verbal communication! 
body movement, and^ fantasy. Attehjtion is given to the influence ^ 
of stcreqtypes, blocks in communidation , authority relationships , 
^nd sexual identity as sources of conflict whtr they influence per- 
sonal involvement in interpersonal* and group struggles. Evaluation 
relics in Pj^t on traditional course qxaminatipns. .Although the » 
authors see experience-based learning as an important trend; they 
note -limitations. ^ 

The Uhivcrsity of Texas is offering a new course called^ "The 
University Experience as Personal Growth," The course is limited 
to 15 members who keep daily journals describing feelipt;s ex- 
perienced in reaction to day-to-day situations. In order to 
facilitate Semotional ad-justment, the students then ^-^Ik in class 
about topics surfacing in the journals. 
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McGrory <1967) feels that the ability to focus on oneself 
must be taught along witfh cognitive material in order -to avoid 
the formation of illogical thinking and irrational ideas,. In a ^ 
human relations class stf#ngly utilijsing the. rational emotive 
techniques' of Albert Ell>.s, he experimented with teaching *the 
basis of introspection. Twelve students Enrolled in' a business 
curricultim met twice a week for 12' weeks* besides vaffious journal 
articles and reaction papers or journals in which the 'student > 
focused on his own feelings, essay examinations of factual material 
were given* In a course evaluation, all students praised the* 
course highly and the majority found the content helpful. McGrory' 
concluded that active participation in rational-emotive principles 
seemed to work as well in a classroom as they do ift a counseling 
setting. • ' . ..J 

Although of a different theoretical orientation, Friedman 
and Zinberg (19 5H) concur with McGrory • s . rat ionfile for usimg r 
therapeutic techniques in the classroom as they state: ^'Complicating 
the student's task when he first tries to understan-d the. dynamic 
unconscious and its worJtings in human behavior is the fact* that 
it works in him too." In an, anXysisof an interpersonal behavior - 
course at Harvard College, an unstructured i^rbup experience was 
used by Friedman and .Zinberg to t^ach psychoanalytic theory' and 
procedure. A group of 18 male and female undergraduate 'students 
met ^thre^ times a week for a total of 72 sessions , throughout the 
academic year. They were given a reading list which wd|s similar 
to^ one used in a mor^cf traditionally taught 'Course->and a set of 
^ * 16 case studijes which had been written by students in preceding 
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y«.ars.^ They were told that grades for the course would be based 
on seven assigned papers in addition to a, midyear and final examin- 
ation* The only other instruction about procedure was that the 
.instructor. would not be participating' or answering questions but . 
would giv6 some direction^. later. They were encouraged to focus 
upon what, was happening within the sro.u^ and within themselves* 
The authors present insights into group themes, group interaction , 
real and perceive?! roles of the inst^uctpr, as well as transference* 
They report very» high attendance ^of the weekly sessions , and , 
encourage further experimentation with this style of teaching. 

Based on a^tx approach by Bertiiar ( 3 116^ )^ / i nterg has edited a ^ 
book which deals in part' with the use of group app^roaches in 
teaching nurses (Zinberg, Shapiro, 6 Gruen, 196U), psychiatrists I 
(Zinberg 6 Shapiro, 196U), and educators (Zinberg, 196U)« In, a 
more recent publication ^Zinberg 6 Friedman^ 1967) report on' 
problems and difficulties in lading these educational thei^a- 
peuti'c groups* * * • 

Summary 

» « 
There are then two' different kinds of undergraduate courses 
which Involve development group? . ^^JHie first follows an alter- 
nating lecture- laboratory format while the other makes ryo dis- 
tinction betvfeen lecture and laborato'ryi i«e'. ,' each class meeting* s 
structure is similar to the' last# Whithin each of the two general 
categories, there T.s a great variety of cognitive subject material 

taught* Personality theory, general psychology, therapeiitic 

* 

technique, family relationships , and marriage courses are but a 



few of the subjects presented by this method. Most of the groups 
use a modified T-group or therapeutic approach, but therej^s^a 
r,reat variety of supp).ementary special techniques used, e.g., role 
.playing, autobiographies , journals , interviewiup others , and 
fantasy trips, . . * ^ 

Many of, th^ references cited in this review have been 
simply course, descriptions with neither objective nor subjective 
eval^tion of their ' process oi^ outcome. There have, however, 
been a number of studiesi which have used reasonably good experimental 
controls in order to dif feren.tiate be:t:ween developmental teaching 



fiethods and more traditijbnal lecture techniques, < Usually i these 
studies utilize a control grou^^s well as pre*- and post-psycho- 
logi-cal testing. Although* dif ferences on personality testing tio 
not seem to yield sufficient* information so as to substantiate * 
claims of gross personality changes taking place ^ithin the 
classroom, course examination scores used in cpf^untlon with self- 
reports are more p'ositive,* Students do, seem to feel the course 
material h^s been made more relevant and there has been no detri- 
.mental effect in the learning of cognitive material as shown on 
course examinatioTts, Thus, the prime value of developmental 
teaching may lie in making the material more relevant and fun to 
learn. Any other long-terfti effects which developmental teaching 
may foster' seem to be frost Jng on the cake. 
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